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That, of course, is looking into the distant
future. It is possible that my infant godson may
live long enough to see the removal of Charing
Cross and the end of its bridge. (To think that
that structure took the place of the graceful
bridge now at Clifton-on-Avon.) It is possible
that he may live to see the completion of a new
Waterloo Bridge. When the English have been
talking about a necessary action for ten years,
and have spent another ten in planning how to
carry it out, it is a fair bet that one fine day,
within a third decade, they will make a job of it.
That is our way, and that is why London has
time to grow a patina and to develop character
in new streets and new buildings often before
they are completed. And by the time some ugly
and long-condemned feature actually comes to
be demolished, we have grown fond of it and are
loth to let it go. It is these bits of ugliness stand-
ing alongside the beauties of London that arouse
the astonishment of strangers. They wonder
why, and none of us can explain. We can only
make some Hrnp reference to the illogical English
character, which does these things, and then
waits for people to ask why. There are our
public statues which, like our railway stations,
have stood firm against the spirit of dignity and
amenity that has affected most other aspects of
London through this century. Our commercial
men have been more alert than the public